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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LIV NO. IV 


JULY 1939 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POETIC AS A SENSE 
THE COMMON LIFE 


HAT’S the down-town fricze, 

Principally the church steeple, 
A black line beside a white line; 
And the stack of the electric plant, 
A black line drawn on flat air. 


It is a morbid light 

In which they stand, 
Like an electric lamp 
On a page of Euclid. 


In this light a man is a result, 
A demonstration, and a woman, 
Without rose and without violet, 
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The shadows that are absent from Euclid, 
Is not a woman for a man. 





The paper is whiter 

For these black lines. 

It glares beneath the webs 

Of wire, the designs of ink, 

The planes that ought to have genius, 
The volumes like marble ruins 

Outlined and having alphabetical 
Notations and footnotes. 


The paper is whiter. 
The men have no shadows 
And the women have only one side. 


THE SENSE OF THE SLEIGHT-OF-HAND MAN 


One’s grand flights, one’s Sunday baths, 
One’s tootings at the weddings of the soul 
Occur as they occur. So bluish clouds 
Occurred above the empty house and the leaves 
Of the rhododendrons rattled their gold, 
As if some one lived there. Such floods of white 
Came bursting from the clouds. So the wind 
Threw its contorted strength around the sky. 
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Wallace Stevens 


Could you have said the bluejay suddenly 
Would swoop to earth? It is a wheel, the rays 
Around the sun. The wheel survives the myths. 
The fire eye in the clouds survives the gods. 

To think of a dove with an eye of grenadine 
And pines that are cornets, so it occurs, 

And a little island full of geese and stars: 

It may be that the ignorant man, alone, 

Has any chance to mate his life with the life 
That is the sensual, pearly spouse, the life 


That is fluent in even the wintriest bronze. 


THE CANDLE A SAINT 


Green is the night, green kindled and appareled. 
It is she that walks among astronomers. 


She strides above the rabbit and the cat, 
Like a noble figure, out of the sky, 


Moving among the sleepers, the men, 


Those that lie chanting green is the night. 


Green is the night and out of madness woven, 


The self-same madness of the astronomers 


And of him that sees, beyond the astronomers, 
The topaz rabbit and the emerald cat, 
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That sees above them, that sees rise up above them, 
The noble figure, the essential shadow, 


Moving and being, the image at its source, 
The abstract, the archaic queen. Green is the night 


A DISH OF PEACHES IN RUSSIA 


With my whole body I taste these peaches, 
I touch them and smell them. Who speaks? 


I absorb them as the Angevine 
Absorbs Anjou. I see them as a lover sees, 


As a young lover sees the first buds of spring 
And as the black Spaniard plays his guitar. 


Who speaks? But it must be that I, 
That animal, that Russian, that exile, from whon 


The bells of the chapel pullulate sounds at 
Heart. The peaches are large and round, 


Ah! and red; and they have peach fuzz, ah! 
They are full of juice and the skin is soft. 


They are full of the colors of my village 
And of fair weather, summer, dew, peace. 
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The room is quiet where they are. 
The windows are open. The sunlight fills 


The curtains. Even the drifting of the curtains, 
Slight as it is, disturbs me. I did not know 


That such ferocities could tear 
One self from another, as these peaches do. 


ARCADES OF PHILADELPHIA THE PAST 


Only the rich remember the past, 
The strawberries once in the Apennines, 
Philadelphia that the spiders ate. 


There they sit, holding their eyes in their hands. 
Queer, in this Vallombrosa of ears, 

That they never hear the past. To see, 

To hear, to touch, to taste, to smell, that’s now, 
That’s this. Do they touch the thing they see, 
Feel the wind of it, smell the dust of it? 

They do not touch it. Sounds never rise 

Out of what they see. They polish their eyes 
In their hands. The lilacs came long after. 

But the town and the fragrance were never one, 
Though the blue bushes bloomed—and bloom, 
Still bloom in the agate eyes, red blue, 
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Red purple, never quite red itseif. 

The tongue, the fingers and the nose 

Are comic trash, the ears are dirt, 

But the eyes are men in the palm of the hand. 


This? A man must be very poor 

With a single sense, though he smells clouds, 
Or to see the sea on Sunday, or 

To touch a woman cadaverous, 

Of poorness as an earth, to taste 

Dry seconds and insipid thirds, 

To hear himself and not to speak. 


The strawberries once in the Apennines . . . 
They seem a little painted, now. 
The mountains are scratched and used, clear fakes. 


OF HARTFORD IN A PURPLE LIGHT 


A long time you have been making the trip 
From Havre to Hartford, Master Soleil, 
Bringing the lights of Norway and all that. 


A long time the ocean has come with you, 
Shaking the water off, like a poodle, 
That splatters incessant thousands of drops, 
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Wallace Stevens 


Each drop a petty tricolor. For this, 
The aunts in Pasadena, remembering, 
Abhor the plaster of the western horses, 


Souvenirs of museums. But, Master, there are 
Lights masculine and lights feminine. 
What is this purple, this parasol, 


This stage-light of the Opera? 
It is like a region full of intonings. 


It is Hartford seen in a purple light. 


A moment ago, light masculine, 
Working, with big hands, on the town, 
Arranged its heroic attitudes. 


But now as in an amour of women 

Purple sets purple round. Look, Master, 
See the river, the railroad, the cathedral .. . 
When male light fell on the naked back 

Of the town, the river, the railroad were clear. 
Now, every muscle slops away. 

Hi! Whisk it, poodle, flick the spray 

Of the ocean, ever-freshening, 

On the irised hunks, the stone bouquet. 


Wallace Stevens 
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RETURN TO A FRONTIER 


I have come back to the world of the ancestors 
I have come back from far far away 
I have returned from the cities of fire and steel 


The boat arrived with my smiling chimeras 
It brought along the words of numberless nations 


The tumult of the American nights is stifled 

The savage desires have gone to sleep 

And the far-ache is over 

And the language is far I learned in the immigrant f 
An autumn rain is falling on the little frontier-town 
And on the hearts of the dream-stricken men 

And all is as once it was 

The world of my childhood comes back on tiptoe 

It comes back with patois-words and anguished songs 


Is that the Antichrist who knocks at the door 
The frontiermen have their eyes in the clouds 
Death in their eyes 

Death in their mouths 

The workers flee into silence 


The creek slumbers near the gardens 


No Man’s Land rolls shards 
[184] 





Where the new race ferments in the fantasia of a crucible 














Eugéne Jolas 


A church-bell rings in desolation 

Black towers bend down 

The meadows are trampled by the wind 
Generations weep in the attics 

The ravines are disquiet 

All the nettles are rusted 

There is a great fall in the spirits 


There is a great fear in the eyes of women 


[ would like to cry one word 
Frontier 

I carry it in myself 

Like a malevolent heritage 

Like a tranced music 

Here is the reign of the slow death 


Here people die a thousand times 


I would like a megaphone to shout one word 
Liberty 

O word that followed me in America 

O multilated word 

O archaic word 

The heart of this continent is lacerated 


he verb of the tyrannous possession 


I think of the Columbian reality 


I think of the far land without frontiers 
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Where Europe has found peace 
Where Europe finds the magical colloquies 


I can no longer look at these spasms of dying 
This delirium of the slow decomposition 





I hear rain pattering on the frontier-town 
And the night shaking with tears 
Eugéne Jolas 


FOR ARCHIE WREN: TRAITOR 


Here lies old Archie Wren, 
A traitor to man’s cause; 
He turned in mountain men 
For breaking crazy laws. 
Archie was once respected 
Until he spied on stills; 


His grave is much neglected 
Among his own good hills. 


Jesse Stuart 























THE WAYS AND THE PEOPLES 


What does the storm say? What the trees wish, 

If they can manage to wish it. I am the king of the dead, 
Says the hero strongly to his won field. 

And it’s true, too. Nobody hears him. 


And wisdom has sorts—ones even the intelligent 

Can understand if they wish; love is the limit that love 
Approaches and approaches. And the skinny digger 
Picks up among the caves the partial shard 


She loves better than all our brilliance. On it the leopard, 
In ochre and not foreshortened, manages quietly 

After its own millenia, the quick 

Stare of the dead one, in that dawn, among its deer. 


Remember, each cupful of air has its vector, 
And the backward seedling can always say: 
It may be so; and I certainly vary; 


And it’s you who’re taking the great wind’s way— 


And it knows what it says will always be taken 
As the simple answer of the heipless love 

Of the dwarfs in the forest for the glittering virgin 
Who is dying and glass on her marvelous bier. 


Randall Jarrell 
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TWO POEMS 


“REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST” 


Our father squirted the dawn into his milkpail 
With rhythmic fingers, 

While we waded in the brilliant river 

Of morning pouring through the open door; 

The day itself seemed clean and shining 

Like a new tin bucket, and shaped with silver depth 
To catch the liquid rhythm of the warm white hours. 


We were warm with the love in our own hearts 
And there was nothing between us and life 

And we had no need of treaties with death 

For youth flowed in our veins 

As sunlight flows in a river. 

And our mouths could not open 

Without the overspilling of laughter. 


Summer was a beautiful woman with flowers in her lap 
And winter was a white dream that the hills dreamed. 
And life was a bright thing 

You sprang from bed in the morning to examine 

Just to be sure it was still there. 
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Troy Garrison 


GIRL ON A BICYCLE 


The blue-enameled body of the slender beast 
Is alive, with the pulse of movement, 
Between her thighs; 

Sunlight splashes from the wheels 

As she sends it through a brilliant puddle; 
Its nickeled antlers seem entangled 

In the flowering of her breasts. 


Seemingly she is borne, against her will, away 
From me, like Europa by the bull; 

Only her smile, as intimate 

And impersonal as the sun, 


Is left reflected on my lips— 


And the street becomes a shell 


From which the tender meaning’s flown. 


Troy Garrison 
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INSCRIPTIONS FOR THE QUICK 
I 


A Poet is a man, not very wise, 
Possessing an uncommon pair of eyes, 
Who early has discovered to his grief 
That life is beautiful, alas! and brief. 


Wherefore he would live longer—hides from sight, 
Labors most diligently day and night; 
Neglecting, in his haste, to love or laugh; 
Spending his life upon his epitaph. 


Il 


A Scholar smelleth somewhat like a book, 
And hath a slightly imbecilic look. 

He lists a bit to leeward when he walks, 
And rustleth like a paper when he talks. 


He rummages forever in the past, 

And mourns that Grecian glories could not last: 
If Helen, naked, poked him in the side, 

He’d turn away from her—preoccupied. 
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il 


A Scientist is one who lives in hope 

Of seeing God beneath a microscope: 
The Logos, he believes, could be explained 
If he could only get a segment stained. 


He stares and stares and has a glimpse or two 
Of something which in time should prove a clue. 
It never does. It always just eludes 

Analysis. He’s patient, but he broods. 


IV 


A Teacher knows, when he confronts the truth, 
That he was rather stupid in his youth, 

That lacking brains to win a better place 

He stayed in school where he could save his face. 


It bothers him, and he improves his mind 
By taking every course that he can find: 
He sits at Wisdom’s feet with bated breath— 
And in the end he bores himself to death. 


W.G.Van Keuren 


W.G. Van Keuren 
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THREE POEMS 


PENSION BALLAD 


No nets for comets, no sharks for air-spies; 


The dinosaur mountain’s lung of thunder 


Whirs through the Czech tents .. . 


And I cling to you, and you cling to me, 
Said the fig, said the olive, said the grape, said 


Sea-hens float on the tender water; 
Our room is flushed with breeze and decay. 


But 1 cling to you, and you cling to me, 
Said the fig, said the olive, said the grape, said 


A non-aryan Austrian lady on vacation 

Clings to her shadow in the land of Nazi. 
The cellophane skin of a katy-did 

Clings to the eyelid of the rat-laden palmtree. 


As I cling to you, and you cling to me, 
Said the fig, said the olive, said the grape, said 


A Magazine of Verse 


Coral-embroidered bathing suits for big behinds . . 


The storm that forms and unforms in your eye 
The bellboy’s armache bringing down baggage. 








she. 


S he. 














Charles Henri Ford 


PLATITUDE 


Baby’s in jail; the animal day plays alone, 

tame as the animal baby behind the bars of the crib: 
the cub whose nose has not yet dipped 

in the reek of excitation, 

whose claws have not unbound the hide of habit, 
nor scratched at pride, the human skin, and tasted 
sensation’s human blood. 

Baby will come to grief and love. 

Visitors to the family zoo 


do not go to see a vegetarian tiger. 


If the clover’s leaves are four, 

good luck’s just behind the door. 

If your hand goes through a mirror: 

the glass is dear: but bad luck’s dearer. 

Swipe a horsehair from his tail, drown it in a waterpail: 
it takes thirty days to make 


horsehair turn into a snake. 
You want a new dress, I do too. 


You bite a butterfly, I’ll chew a leaf. 


Baby will come to love and grief. 
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THE BAD HABIT 
For Poe 


Drug of the incomprehensible 
engenders the freaks of desire. 

The bleeding statue, the violin’s hair, 
the river of fire: 





the blood grows, the hair flows, the river burns, 

from the veins, from the skin, by the home of the child, 
pulled and repelled by Bloody Bones; 

renewal of the swoon 


mastered, the raw egg of fear, 

doped with mystery, the hooded heart: 
perpetually haunted, hopeless addict, 
herding unheard of cattle: 


rider on the bat-winged horse. 
Charles Henri Ford 




















TWO POEMS 


IMMORTAL ELEMENT 


The watching inner eye which peers and sees 

The lovely accident, the curious texture, 

Apart from place and content, wisely knows 
I I \ 


The valid tint in the confusing mixture. 


The gaze is not irrelevant, which notes 
In the rope’s coil, design instead of noose, 
I 
Or how the murderous water takes the lights, 


Or, at a terrible moment, the enemy’s grace. 


It does not wander foolishly—assured 
That though the purpose conquer, there shall rest 
Finally preserved, only the element bared 


By this impersonal sight, released at last. 


HOLIDAY 


He lived with Sorrow, protected by his Will. 
For fear he might arouse 
The hulking giant, he never crossed that sill. 


The three shared house. 


He dreamed sometimes the giant had wrenched loose 


His terrible strong hands— 
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And then he watched the slim, lithe Will, by ruse 
Testing the bands. 


So lightly he went up and down the stair, 
Merry enough, and free, 

Thinking they made a friendly, gallant pair, 
The Will and he. 


| 
One day the Will, (who had grown strained and thin,) 
Wearied of playing groom, 
Took holiday, and left him idle in 
An upper room, 


(Having first visited and double-barred 
The darkened lower floor). 

He felt afraid, and went and listened hard 
At his closed door; 


And sure enough, there came a clank and rattle, 
Then stillness, dead; 

Then, mixed with curses and the crazy prattle, 
A mounting tread. 





Josephine Jacobsen 

















First: 


Second: 


First: 


Second: 


First: 








SLOW BLUE 


A FEMININE FANTASIA 


Two vague women, 
vexed by the earth, 
turn from the window 


and haunt each other... . 


Slow blue it is 
in the morning mist 
of oncoming autumn— 


Slow blue the limbs 
and rising hills 
of the feminine earth. 


Fingerprints of night 
on parallel bodies 
are all that remain— 


And the reigning stars 
are dimmer, colder, 
and colder the shadows. 


Shameful it is 
that a woman like us 


should dally in the dark— 
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Second: 


First: 


Second: 


First: 


Second: 


First: 


Second: 


First: 


And loll among sheets 
the infamous sun 
unveils— 


Leaning on a cloud 
in the pink of heaven. 


And dreadful 

the lecherous eye 
stripping a woman’s 
immodesty— 


The body no 
longer a dream— 


The mirror 
possessed. 


Once I was a girl 
proud of virginity— 


Divinity mine 
in the pristine past. 


I lived in a hovel 

reading dime novels 

where men with long knives 
made love to me. 
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Second: 


First: 


Second: 


First: 


Second: 
First: 


Second . 


First: 


Second: 


Alfred Kreymborg 


Puritan forefathers 

dwelt in my blood, 

but little could they do 

with the daughterhood 

who refused to do 

what their grandmothers did. 


Where is the melody 
I used to be: 

the instrumental I 
and the handily he? 


I’m an old funeral, 
tunefully dead, 

and who shall say now 
what he should have said? 


Lean your head this way, 
I’m lonely too— 
I’ll be what he 
should have been to you. 


What do I weigh now? 
Little enough. 

A man used to smoking— 
Might give you a puff— 


Inhale my insides— 
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First: Exhale himself— 
Second: And then lay the pipe again— 
First: On the shelf. 


Second: I was so tender once— 
First: So was the man. 

Second: My mouth and his mouth— 
First: Seaward ran. 

Second: He was all sensuous— 
First: Sensitive I— 

Second: The night split us open— 
First: Thigh to thigh. 


Second: Slow blue the dawn again— 
First: Bluer the day— 

Second: Why did he leave you, dear ?— 
First: What did he say? 

Second: I was the hill he loved— 
First: Midsummer tree— 

Second: I was the earth he took 

silently. 


First: Sun’s in the window now— 
Second: Don’t let him look, 
or he'll be reading 
a villainous book! 
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First: 
Second: 
First: 
Second: 


First: 
Second: 
First: 
Second: 


First: 
Second: 


First: 


Alfred Kreymborg 


I am the poetry— 
Incomplete story— 
Unwilling ghosts— 
Of a former glory. 


Ah to be young again— 
Never too old— 

And to be sung again— 
Warm, bold. 


Where is the violin? 
Where the lute? 

You be the body, dear— 
I’ll play the flute. 


A phrodite 

darkens the scene— 
Hermaphroditus 
the go-between. ... 


Alfred Kreymborg 
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SURREALIST INFLUENCE IN CONTEMPORARY 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETRY 


T IS almost twenty years since Francois Aragon and 

André Breton published their manifesto of surrealism, 
and in that twenty years the movement has had a varied 
history. It has had its schisms and burnt its heretics. Some 
of its members have gone in the direction of social protest. 
Some of its painters have achieved a faddish popularity. 
It has been sentenced to death a number of times by the 
critics; yet today, in 1938, its influence still crops up in the 
work of various younger British and American poets. 

A movement of protest, drawing much of its theory from 
psychoanalysis and depending not a little on its power to 
shock the bourgeoisie, it could never appeal to a wide 
audience. Its significance as a symptom of cultural unrest 
in relation to the world economic situation has been pretty 
generally recognized. But the power to shock exists no 
longer and the forms of social protest have taken a more 
active and concrete direction. Nevertheless something still 
remains alive, something in the movement still has power to 
stimulate the creative imagination. 

The explanation lies in poetic fundamentals. The styles 
of certain modern poets are definitely styles, personal recipes 
for creating moods and effects. When imitated, the dis- 
ciple takes over the attitude and mood of the master. But 
surrealism was not really a style in this sense; it was for 
poetry a reémphasis of an axiom, a reassertion of the poetic 
process. 
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Surrealist Influence in Contemporary Poetry 


Indeed much of the best poetry in any period is surrealist. 
Aragon himself is aware of this when he claims Poe, 
Coleridge and a host of others as ancestors. Psychoanalysis, 
in bringing to light the subconscious, was really elaborating 
and attempting to define something which Coleridge was 
content to call the fancy. 

To put it briefly, what keeps poetry alive is the sense of 
magic. It is a magic of many kinds, utilizing all sorts of 
props for its feats of legerdemain. The surrealists perceived 
that no amount of logic alone could bring the rabbit out of 
the hat. The practising poet lives in a world where the 
sun may rise in the west tomorrow. And if the sun does 
rise in the east, that, too, is equally miraculous. The sur- 
realists perceived that this sense of magic could not be 
learned, borrowed, or stolen. And so they set about culti- 
vating only those organs which seemed to possess magical 
properties. “They attempted to loosen the gates of the sub- 
conscious in the hope that pure poetry would issue forth. 

The results, viewed in perspective, show what they 
omitted. For magic alone is not enough. Civilized man is 
not a creature of pure emotion and fancy. Ingrained in the 
tissue of his spiritual and emotional life is the necessity for 
making judgments. Choice, acceptance, or rejection condi- 
tions all of our responses, 

In the realm of poetry this implies discipline. The sense 
of magic submits to the criticism of judgment and in its 
turn illuminates judgment by intuitive short cuts. 


The best products of French surrealism, Eluard and 
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Cocteau, are men of great culture. The discipline of 
classic French tradition, which is taste, is ingrained in their 
natures and, regardless of theory, conditions all their work. 

Many others of the movement wrote with complete ir- 
responsibility. Now that their work has no more shock 
value, it is as dull as the telephone directory. If every- 
thing happens, then nothing happens. Aimless association 
has no beginning, no middle, and no end. 

So, as with many other movements, it is the orthodox 
practitioners who tend to recede into the background while 
the effect of the literary impulse continues to have signifi- 
cance in moulding the course of poetry. 

The writing of Harold Rosenberg and Charles Ford in 
America, like that of Dylan Thomas and George Gascoigne 
in England, shows an adaptation of the association method 
toward more concrete intentions. Gascoigne alone sticks 
to the pure principle of amazement. Though probably the 
youngest in years, he writes poetry most orthodox in its 
relation to his French masters. That same youth, however, 
gives him license to explore his world indiscriminately. He 
can be judged only on the basis of his sensitivity and his 
charm. Such lines as 


Intelligence resides in the sparrow’s beak 

And the seat of the will in the wing of the wasp 
I am here I am there and my mind is in the middle 
I hold in my hands the knob of the door of sleep 


or And the lift boys chant: 
The sea comes too often up the street 
And the wind goes once too seldom down the sky, 
And their song goes on till morning. 
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Surrealist Influence in Contemporary Poetry 


are full of spontaneity. It is the first lyric impulse when 
the world is new and the poet’s every sensation a matter 
of interest and excitement. How this impulse will develop 
and what use he will make of his technique remains to be 
seen. At present he is doing setting-up exercises for the 
imagination. 

Dylan Thomas is less of a surrealist than any of the four 
and in a sense his work is the least contemporary. Its 
texture, the objects within it, are not modern. He harks 
back to the ancestors of surrealism, tc Rimbaud, Lautréa- 
mont and Corbiére; his is a personal metaphysical poetry. 
Surrealist influence seems to have taken a purely rhetorical 
form. That is to say, surrealism proper is a rapid blending 
of unusually related images, a sort of nightmare cinema, 
but a cinema heard, felt, and seen. ‘Thomas seems to write 
from a single image but complicates his verbal expression 
of it with abstract metaphors and incongruous adjectives. 
A surrealist can take a well-known symbol and pervert it 
in order to create a new effect. But Thomas mixes the 
abstract with the concrete indiscriminately until all sensual 
precision is lost and the writing conveys only sound effects. 
For instance: 

Nor weather winds that blow not down the brain 
But strip the twelve-winded marrow from his circle... . 
At his best he can strike off such fine lines as 


My one and noble heart has witnesses 
In all love’s countries. 


This whole poem, an elaboration of the metaphor “When 
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all my five and country senses see”, is singularly free from 
verbal clutter and in it Thomas’s talent emerges more clear- 
ly. He has apparently a tendency toward logical structure 
based on elaboration of metaphors, but he breaks into this 
form with irrelevant association. The resulting verse falls 
between two forms with consequent lack of clarity. The 
only antidote to such confusion is formal discipline. 

We live in an era of poetic consolidation. The revolu- 
tionaries of the word have gained us a freedom from 
orthodox techniques. The editors and anthologies have 





capitulated, but the real revolution is still in progress. And 

so we have the contradiction of the necessity for harnessing 

and utilizing the technical advances already made in poetry 

while at the same time absorbing new subject matter. 
Harold Rosenberg writing 


The revolution, too, has a voice, 

Capture the central cable offices of belief, 
Arrest the songs, 

Down with the counter-comedians 

Of last year. 


is attacking this problem. These images could not have been 
possible before surrealism. At the same time the poem deals 
with a highly contemporary idea and its texture is woven 
from the current scene. Again, 


I have invented an apple 
Which will force you to love me.. . 


is a kind of relaxed playfulness, a surrealist humor which 
differs entirely from traditional forms of wit. 


Rosenberg writes with elaborate, sometimes too elaborate 
implications. His treatment differs with his subject matter. 
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He, too, is aware of the great French poets of the nineteenth 
century from whom Aragon and Breton derive their author- 
ity. The particular device which he has taken from sur- 
realism, progression by associated images instead of logic, 
is probably the turning point which divides modern poetry 
from the academic tradition. Pound and Eliot use it main- 
ly to spin a web of actual facts, quotations and observation. 
It has its relation to montage in the early Russian films and 
the technique of the Living Newspaper. Surrealism, how- 
ever, widened the boundaries of association and made all 
types of material available, restricting the poet to no one 
type of reality. It brought into poetry a technique akin to 
painting, the blending of overtones, indirect implications, 
incongruous humor, and emotional ambiguities which 
juxtaposed images create. It differs from symbolism in that 
a system of images does not stand for a conception of reality, 
but rather images are brought together to create something 
new. 

Just as the modern artist feels that photography has re- 
moved the justification for naturalistic representation, leavy- 
ing the painter free to pursue more subtle qualities, so the 
various mediums of modern life, the press, the radio, the 
motion picture, do away with the academic concepts of 
poetry as a didactic instrument. ‘The modern poet therefore 
feels the necessity for more subtle methods of expression. 
The logical technique of the old sonnet form seems forced, 
seems too direct and oversimplified for the problems of con- 
temporary sensitivity. 
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This is evident when one examines the work of Charles 
Ford. It is clear that Ford is not particularly at home in 
the sonnet form. The logic of its structure kills his best 
qualities. He is an example of a poet whose way of feeling 
is particularly well adapted to the association method. In 
contrast to Rosenberg, who associates in a highly conscious 
manner often at the cost of spontaneity, Ford faces his 
world with indiscriminate sensitivity. In his later work 
where self-centeredness has given way to wider perspectives 
of contemporary fact, he achieves an interesting and varied 
texture. He, too, is aware of social issues, and this aware- 
ness gives firmness to his intentions, while his surrealist 
training loosens the form of his verse. Characteristic of him 
is incongruity of style. He passes from the colloquial to 
the decorative to allusion to the grand manner. This in 
itself is dangerous and sometimes does not jell. When it 
comes off, the quality is effective. 


The fiddle can not sprout legs 

on the war veteran who begs, 

nor will all God’s chillun get shoes 

by hy-dee-hy-dee-hoing the blues. 

Maybe the laburnum just grows, but if I were a foreman 
I’d rather be the shepherd 

who traded spoors with the leopard. 


And again: 
Little red fox with the hooves of spring, 


Little red rose with the teeth of time, 
When winter goes pop and the worm goes bing... . 


His weakness is pure decoration. The more he eliminates 
images that are merely pretty, the more virility his work 
will acquire. 
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In these times, when the pressure of immediate events is 
never relaxed, poetry, jostled by the melodrama of the 
headlines, often becomes a meaningless twitter, or relapses 
into non-poetry. It is only the stoutest imagination which 
can ride the contemporary earthquake. The exercise of 
surrealism has toughened the muscles of the poets we have 
just been considering. No writer who has submitted to its 
influence will ever be content with inherited imagery. Nor 
will he be dismayed as the world becomes increasingly sur- 
realist. It is significant that both Rosenberg and Ford live 
objectively in the present and still remain poets. This is 
enough to demonstrate the value of surrealist influence today 
as a source of plasticity transcending the rigid confines 
within which politics tends to imprison us. H. R. Hays 


HOPKINS’ ANCESTRY? 
“Influence creates nothing; it awakens something.” 
André Gide 
PART I 

ERARD MANLEY HOPKINS has now been dead 
for exactly half a century. In the twenty-one years since 
the publication of his poems his influence has grown so 
steadily that today almost every young modern must admit 
(in the words of an early poem), “I have caught fire from 


this contagious sun’. But it is about his ancestors, not his 


descendants, that I intend to write. 


*This is the first of a series of two articles by Mr. Heywood on 
Hopkins’ sources. The second will appear in a future issue.—Eb. 
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To do so at all may at first seem unprofitable: Hopkins 
is not a literary poet; “The effect of studying masterpieces,” 
he wrote, “is to make me admire and do otherwise. So it 
must be on every original artist to some degree, on me to a 
marked degree.” Besides, have not many already written 
on this subject? They have; and part of my object is to 
collect, correct and supplement their remarks—remarks 
scattered widely through European and American books 
and periodicals (some very inaccessible), mostly of the past 
nine years. 

As recently as 1934 Day Lewis could write in 4 Hope 
for Poetry: “Hopkins as a poet seems to have entered the 
world by a kind of partheno-genesis’’"——a statement possibly 
excusable then, but hardly so now that the correspondence 
and notebooks have been published. These, moreover, by 
revealing the man, are gradually helping to clear up a major 
misunderstanding about the effect of his vocation on his 
poetry, one partly perpetuated by the well-known and 
several-times-reprinted essay by Herbert Read who failed 
to realize that the Spiritual Exercises of Loyola “formed, 
for better or for worse, the very stuff and not merely the 
accidental channel of Hopkins’ poems”. All this was re- 
vealed by Christopher Devlin, S.J., in Blackfriars, 1935. 
Earlier in that year the same author showed, in the Hopkins 
Number of New Verse, how much some of his finest poems 
owe to the Scotian theory of knowledge, although he sug- 
gests “they met, philosopher and poet, rather as fellow- 
pilgrims than as master and disciple.” But since these 
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magazines are almost inaccessible (the latter is out of print), 
the essay which absorbs their findings, by Rev. D’Arcy, 
§.J., in Great Catholics, 1938, will have to suffice: it is 
after all the most sensitive appraisal of his character so far 
written. The importance of these influences can hardly be 
over-emphasized, especially since they have been so often 
misunderstood or ignored. 

Turning to his literary genealogy, the two chief strains 
detectable in the poems of his maturity are the primitive and 
the metaphysical. 

In considering Hopkins in relation to his contemporaries 
it is the quality of tykishness that must first be considered. 
“As there is something of the ‘Old Adam’ in all but the 
holiest men and in them at least enough to make them 
understand it in others, so there is an Old Adam of barbar- 
ism, boyishness, wildness, rawness and rankness, the dis- 
reputable, and the unrefined in the refined and educated.” 
“Tykishness” is the name he gave to it (“a tyke is a stray 
sly unowned dog”). Merely to do lip-service to this, as 
Herrick did in the beautifully smooth lines of ““A sweet dis- 
order in the dress” would not have been enough; the tykish- 
ness had to be organic. Foot could no longer feel, being 
shod. In order to reach “the dearest freshness deep down 
things” superfluous and exotic refinements had to give way to 
a more primitive diction, a more indigenous prosody. Poetry 
had to be more masculine: “My style,” he wrote, “tends 
always more towards Dryden . . . he is the most masculine 
of our poets; his style and his rhythms lay the strongest 
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stress of all our literature on the naked thew and sinew of 
the English language.” 

This tykishness sets him apart from almost all other 
nineteenth century poets, in whom, as in Patmore, he must 
have deplored its absence. Even Browning seems to have 
been without it: “his frigid bluster”, which Hopkins hated, 
was evidently something different. It is to be found rather 
in The Return of The Native and other novels of Hardy 
(whom he admired immensely) and in that of Emily Bronté 
(from whom he borrowed the word “wuthering’”’). But 
there are three contemporary poets to consider here. “I 
always knew in my heart Walt Whitman’s mind to be 
more like my own than any other man’s living”, he told 
Bridges in 1882. “As he is a very great scoundrel this is 
not a pleasant confession. And this makes me the more 
desirous to read him and the more determined that I will 
not.” Although he had then read but half-a-dozen pieces, 
he found that “quite enough to give me a strong impression 
of his marked and original thought and in particular of his 
rhythm”, enough even “to influence another’s style”. While 
admitting a certain resemblance between their styles 
(Charles Madge has particularized it), he concludes it is a 
case of extremes meeting: “This savagery of his art, this 
rhythm in its last ruggedness and decomposition into com- 
mon prose, comes near the last elaboration of mine.” 
Whitman is almost pure tyke; Hopkins tyke plus sophistica- 
tion and intellect. 

The second poet is Charles Doughty, whose wild shaggy 
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verse in de-latinized archaic English has superficial re- 
semblances to Hopkins’ and reminds us that certain poets 
of the time were groping out for new rhythms (Ebenezer 
Jones, with his impetuous blank verse which is often crudely 
sprung, is another). But Doughty was an extreme roman- 
tic; vague, slipshod, fuddled with archaism—almost beneath 
our notice. 

The third, and one who possibly influenced him, is 
William Barnes, in whose Dorset-dialect poems, which he 
read in his undergraduate days and again a few years before 
his death, he found “more true poetry than in Burns”. He 
was much charmed by “their Westcountry ‘instress’,” which 
he said “is helped by particular rhythms”. He thought him 
“a perfect artist” (though lacking in fire), a “manmuse of 
the country” who excelled in local color (for which Hopkins 
admitted a craving); and set two of his poems to music. 
Critics have praised him for his manly sentiment; he was 
moreover an extreme purist who suggested we should call 
democracy “folkdom” and talk of ‘“‘cudchewsome” instead 
of ruminating. Speaking in 1882 of Barnes’ English Gram- 
mar, “written in an unknown tongue, a sort of modern 
Anglosaxon,” Hopkins says, “It makes one weep to think 
what English might have been; for in spite of all that 
Shakespeare and Milton have done with the compound I 
cannot doubt that no beauty in a language can make up 
for want of purity. In fact I am learning Anglosaxon, and 
it is a vastly superior thing to what we have now. But 
the madness of an almost unknown man trying to do what 
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the three estates of the realm could never accomplish!” So 
he never quite discarded words of classical origin: ‘Flesh 
fade and mortal trash/Fall to the residuary worm”; while 
“torment”, “immortal”, “comfort” are actually among his 
favorite words. 

Since he was so concerned to exploit the primitive ele- 
ment in the language it is surprising that he did not take up 
Anglo-Saxon before November, 1882. Talking of sprung 
rhythm the month before, he writes: ‘‘As far as I know 
. . - It existed in full force in Anglosaxon verse and in 
great beauty; in a degraded and doggerel shape in Piers 
Plowman (1 am reading that famous poem and coming to 
the conclusion that it is not worth reading).” How, in 
view of those words, are we to take this statement by 
Babette Deutsch in her excellent book This Modern Poetry: 
“What he took from Anglo-Saxon verse was not merely 
stress prosody, but the emphatic alliteration, the energy 
which characterized it”? Hopkins, not having read it, took 
none of these things from Old English. When eventually 
he did turn to it and to Piers Plowman, they merely tended 
to confirm him in his practice: as Herbert Read observes, 
“the rhythm of Hopkins’ poems, considered individually, 
was intuitive in origin. . . . The theory was invented later 
to justify his actual powers.” 

Although some may regret that Hopkins turned so late 
to Anglo-Saxon and that he knew no other Teutonic 
languages, it is fortunate that at the beginning of his crea- 
tive period (in January 1877, if not before) he was study- 
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ing one of the Celtic tongues, which philologically stand 
between the Italic and Teutonic groups. The Welsh in- 
fluence on his poetry was discussed, in the Hopkins Number 
of New Verse referred to above, by Wyn Griffith, who 
states that although Hopkins borrowed cynghanedd or con- 
sonantchime from Welsh Classical verse, where it is used 
on very strict and regular systems, he “did not apply the 
strict rules of cynghanedd to English verse. He came near 
it, at times, in such a line as ‘warm-laid grave of a womb 
life grey’ and in such phrases as ‘lush-kept plush-capped’, 
‘and five-livéd and leavéd favor’, ‘the down-dugged ground- 
hugged grey’, ‘now burn, new born’, ‘blood-gush blade- 
gash’, ‘foam tuft fumitory’. But he saw clearly that this 
correspondence of consonants, so typical of Welsh poetry, 
could be used to tauten and strengthen English verse to such 
a degree as to render it almost ‘explosive’, whereas mere 
alliteration may have (and generally does have) a debilitat- 
ing effect. He did not, however, attempt to carry more of 
Welsh into English than English could absorb. . . . He also 
found that the use of compound words—noun-noun, noun- 
adjective, adjective-adjective—is frequent in Welsh poetry, 
particularly in fulfilling the demands of strict correspond- 
ence of consonants coupled with internal rhyme.” (I might 
add that he did not stop at those types of compound words, 
but repeatedly used the epithet formed of the verb and the 
object—‘“‘lack-lustre”, ‘“‘dare-gale’”, “rollrock”, etc.—a type 
extremely rare in our literature.) If Wales was “always to 





‘Keats, of course, was his first master in the compound. 
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(him) a mother of Muses” she was so in more ways than 
one: in North Wales which he called “the true Arcadia of 
wild beauty” he found a landscape without “man’s smudge” 
where he could let go, just as he could in the “fell-frown- 
ing” Highlands; in Wales too he found the story of St. 
Winifred. 

It is the tyke in him that also relates him to the early 
seventeenth century, to the metaphysicals whose intellect 
was “immediately at the tips of the senses” (Eliot) and 
who “built up their meaning by a deliberately sensuous use 
of words” (Michael Roberts) ; and to Shakespeare. “Man’s 
spirit will be fleshbound when found at best/But un- 
encumbered”. “As flames do work and wind when they 
ascend,/So did I weave myself into the sense”; and Hopkins 
far more than Herbert deliberately whetted his senses 
from the very first. Second-hand experiences were never 
enough; he must needs try everything for himself. At 
school, we learn, he once abstained from all liquid for three 
weeks—till his tongue was quite black, “the pretext being a 
bet of 10/ to 6d, the real reason a conversation on sea- 
men’s sufferings and human powers of endurance.” “In 
Ireland when walking in the country one day he stopped 
to watch a man ploughing a field, till, burning to do like- 
wise, he leaped over the hedge and persuaded the plough- 
man to let him do a drill himself. Another day in Dublin 
he was lecturing on Homer when, suddenly seized with the 
dread that his class had not really grasped the significance 
of the description of Achilles dragging Hector by the heels 
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round the walls of Troy, he called out one of his pupils, 
bade him lie on his back on the floor and proceeded to drag 
him round the table by the boots.” No wonder critics 
have remarked on the vividness of his worldly life. His 
sensuous awareness was exceptional: to an artist’s eye and 
a musician’s ear must be added an extreme sensitiveness to 
touch and texture, paralleled, if anywhere, only in the 
Shakespeare of passages such as “Now does he feel/His 
secret murders sticking on his hands’, “throw my heart/ 
Against the flint and hardness of my fault”, “More soft 
and sensible/Than are the tender horns of cockled snails”, 
and the description of Cressid (“her hand . . . to whose 
soft seizure/The cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman’’). 

Smelling, that most useless of all the senses (and the one 
the romantics were particularly concerned with), is the only 
one that may not have been particularly acute; at least, it 
plays but a very small réle. Even tasting (‘Palate the 
hutch of tasty lust”) assumes immense significance in lines 
like: “I am gall, I am heartburn, God’s most deep decree/ 
Bitter would have me taste: my taste was me.” “This 
soul . . ./With dreadful distillation of thoughts sour as 
blood,/Must all day long taste murder’, and in the sloe 
image in The Deutschland. His youngest and only sur- 
viving brother told me how on their youthful walks to- 
gether in the country Gerard would always be tasting parts 
of plants and once made him try the leaf of Lords-and- 


* Article in Downside Review, 1933, by Dom Wulstan Phillipson. 
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Ladies (Arum maculata) whose burning taste he has never 
forgotten. It is mainly by appeals to the sense of touch 
(which scientists tell us is a complex of six or nine senses) 
and to the related one of taste that Hopkins’ poetry fulfils 
the demands of Hulme’s new classicism: “It always 
endeavors to arrest you, to make you continuously see a 
physical thing, to prevent you gliding through an abstract 
process”. Speaking of The Echoes, Hopkins said, ‘“‘you 
must know that words like charm and enchantment will not 
do: the thought is of beauty as of something that can be 
physically kept and lost by physical things only, like keys. 
. . . Back is not pretty, but it gives that feeling of physical 


. . ” 
constraint which I want. Terence Heywood 


REVIEWS 


IN A SPEAKING VOICE 


Collected Poems of Robert Frost: 1939. Holt & Co. 
OON after he started to publish, in 1912, it was evident 
that Frost was to have a curative effect on the speech 
of poetry. A special effect. From the beginning, he said 
nothing that did not placate and soothe and reconcile. All 
the disturbances were natural, nothing was said that could 
not be stated without raising the voice. Patience and 
resistance and the pains of responsibility temper his lines, 
in lyric, short dramatic piece, or narrative, with his neigh 
borhood stamped on all his work. Frost stands now, in this 
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latest collection of his poems, as a mean in the measure, 
with no effort to rake up to consciousness, or to impose a 
unity of meaning from above; he stands at the level of 
articulation into conversation. Average, if you like, in 
tone; reliable in the solid garden way, plus its articulation, 
so that the constant and delightful play of a combining 
charm is on the surface. He makes a place his own; coming 
from California to New England, he took over as unmis- 
takably as Jeffers, traveling opposite, took over the Coast; 
but without the great expanded images, the stridings, the 
toppled forests and families and the victimized love. Here 
is photography of the effects of snow and heat, sorrow, ex- 
uberance to a point, sun in the pines, on the bushes, lives 
turning slowly as leaves under warmth, householders living 
day-to-day; a realism of the senses, Frost gives us, blue- 
prints of that countryside. New England, which he came 
to young, and claimed; the wild, neat states of exaggerated 
seasons, 

There is not much development in over four hundred 
pages. There is re-working and turning over, and one 
looks naturally to farm comparisons. The first book has the 
voice already, and much of the later craft, in Storm Fear, 
October, A Tuft of Flowers, Mowing. But the language 
is stilted; one questions how it could ever have appeared 
honest: ‘‘and lo,” “fay or elf,” “abide,” “aloof,” “zephyr,” 
“limns,” “The languor of it and the dreaming fond.” 
What saves the book and marks it is its flatness, inflection 
of casual speech, scapes laid on stroke by stroke: 
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The crows above the forest call; 
Tomorrow they may form and go. 


and 


When the wind works against us in the dark, 
And pelts with snow 
The lower chamber window on the east... . 


The next book, the successful North of Boston, which had 
its English furore and set Frost’s standard, contains sixteen 
of the most sufficient, local, and convincing poems he has 
done. The list begins: Mending Wall, The Death of the 
Hired Man, The Mountain, A Hundred Collars, Home 
Burial. . . . If you open the book and read straight 
through, it is during these poems that you get taken up, 
catch the rules of conversation and attitude, and see the 
limitations the man has set himself. He comes through now, 
as a mild man set to orient himself by the most permanent 
facts he can find: seasonal force, constants in life and work 
and death to see him through his responsibilities. All of 
these poems, with three exceptions, are narrative, and 
dramatic, and conversation-pieces; the three are After A pple- 
picking, one of the most beautiful poems Frost has ever 
written; The Wood-pile, and the final lyric. The stories 
are lifelike, typical, moving, against static backgrounds; the 
two startled people confronted by a face at the dark house; 
the descendants of Starks, met at a rainy reunion; the house 
with a room-size cage for the insane uncle; the clenched 
father who had dug his child’s grave and come into the 
kitchen for weather-gossip; the collector drinking in a 
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shared hotel room—exposing their lives in the calm mono- 
logue that Frost makes the world speak. 

The third book, Mountain Interval, has the short un- 
even poems whose top level is struck in The Hill Wife, 
Birches, and The Bonfire. England was put behind, and 
Frost was living in New Hampshire, famous, after the 
fereign success. “Twenty years of obscurity and inability to 
get published were over. It seems now, from the outside 
and much later, that here was a place for choice. There 
was no turn; Mountain Interval was a variation on the 
one established theme; and New Hampshire, published 
seven years later, summed up all the previous work, taking 
the three books along together, repeating the early words 
with more affection, greater intimacy, a finer precision of 
the senses. From the title-poem, through Fire and Ice, and 
Good-Bye and Keep Cold, and Gathering Leaves, the level 
comes up in sureness of handling. West-running Brook, 
published in 1928, and A Further Range, which appeared 
in 1936, take Frost back into the compact lyric, becoming 
more and more didactic, sorrowful, affectionate and cross. 

Frost has his theme. He was recognizable from the 
beginning, and he never chose again. He stokes and banks, 
and gauges the fires; there is little work of enduring in- 
tensity. Fancy and imagination are very close in all his 
work; when the description is clean, striking the senses 
immediately, a lasting impression is made; but there is a 
double exposure, and behind the picture is a quiet and in 
many ways a desperate man, keeping his grip on his poems, 
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but forcing them to be distal to his own much more intense 
problems and choices. The poems are end-products, and 
Frost has contempt for 
. +. poets 

Who fall all over each other to bring soil 

And even subsoil and hardpan to market. 
Markets are what he hates, but he has his product, and is at 
his counter; and when he chooses to be a plain New 
Hampshire farmer, in answer to the literary choice, 

Choose you which will you be—a prude, or puke, 

Mewling and puking in the public arms, 
he still does not choose to farm. His obligation as poet has 
kept him at his self-controls, until one wonders whether he 
has not turned himself out a self-controlled prude, a self- 
controlled puke, by not choosing either of them, but choos- 
ing self-control. He falls into fears he says he has escaped. 
He writes 

I never dared be radical when young 

For fear it would make me conservative when old 
And is conservative. Look, here is the mild man, quick to 
see, quick to love glints and delicacies, and sturdiness and 
thrift. He has no dependence on a shabby personal legend, 
none of the city shabbiness. He walks around an object, 
delimiting it, catching the surface well, doing this at the 
normal speed of walking and talking; not at the speed of 
the imagination, not seizing hold nor letting go fast. This 
is not poetry that strikes immediately at invention and the 
spirit; it is delimiting, and at the end one knows the ob- 
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ject in area and in impact on the senses; but whatever in- 
sight there is comes as recognition. 

Frost took a country that he came to very young, and 
received it fresh on himself. It was lucky that he was not 
born in New England; he chose his home. He chose his 
work; caring enough for college to leave Dartmouth and 
return to Harvard, caring enough for academic standards 
and the classic, as Untermeyer points out in Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry’s useful introduction to Frost, to get his best 
marks in Greek, and leaving it all behind in his work— 
except, perhaps, for the true bucolic flavor, which becomes 
New England flavor of apple and blueberry, snow and 
granite face—traveling, having his family, teaching, he cuts 
all of this out of his life in poetry, gripping hard for faith 
to New England simples. With this passage of time, we 
see that he has the colors and sharp tastes of his country- 
side, and remember startled how he used to be accused of 
being colorless. But the strain and violence and sharp con- 
trasts have been controlled out of his poems. They are in 
his country, and one sees them in his rejections; he has 
stayed away from them. He has his responsibility, he is 
firm in his craft, with a steady checking influence on the 
language of American poetry, in the line of recorded speech 
that includes Frost, Robinson, Masters. Of the three, Frost 
evades most. He comes to the edge: read The Bonfre, 
and A Servant to Servants, and Two Witches—he almost 
goes over the edge. One need not require a line of devel- 
opment from Frost, any more than from Fearing—these 
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are people working and always working with one imple- 
ment. But Frost has developed through certain apprehen- 
sions, with a certain nervousness. One thinks of Yeats, his 
generous full developing mind. Frost stays close, and 
guards. He is a village-spirit, deep in village-life. I started 
to re-read many of these poems (and they should be dated, 
and they should have an index) believing that I admired 
them and that they were not enough what I needed to hear 
to let me like them. But as I read, I knew they were near, 
I did like them too; I was occupied by their warmth and 
mocking and turning, by the neat perception of physical de- 

tail, strict enough to let one smell these trees and animals, 

I saw that glare on snow. I wanted more, by then. Frost 

has articulated much that was not spoken for. Early in life, 

he drew his circle around himself, and plainly said, “I will 

deal with this.” The attitude does not come through as 
self-control, but as a rigid preconception of life. He wants 

his poem to have “the wonder of unexpected supply; he 

says “it begins in delight and ends in wisdom’’ in his note 

to this book, The Figure a Poem Makes. He cultivates 

his own garden, grouping with art so that everything there 
may be discussed in the same tone of voice. Meet him on 
these his own terms, and there is fine work, rewarding | 
place-love, folk-love, solemn or gay recognitions. They are 
the recognitions of a man desperately determined that this | 
is really all there is, and that this will be enough. It is not 

all, and it is not enough. Marie! Rakesser 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF SOUND 


Dawn Is Forever, by E. Merrill Root. Packard & Co., 

Chicago. 

Dawn Is Forever is the third book of poetry by E. Merrill 
Root. His poems have been fairly often published in maga- 
zines, some of them rather off the beaten track, and he seems 
to have a steady, if not fashionably literary, following. Both 
for its curious resistance to the drift or current of popular 
fashion, and for its intrinsic merit, his work is entitled to a 
wider and more studious examination than it has so far re- 
ceived. 

Root has been for a good many years a teacher at Earlham 
College in Indiana, but he is not at all an academic poet. 
His versification ranges, in its outward aspects, from a 
homely kind of prosody that suggests, if not a Hoosier Riley 
or Carlton, at least a rhyming Mark Twain, to intense per- 
sonal rhythms of innocence and exaltation like those of 
Nietzsche or Blake. Root graduated from Amherst in 
1917; there he was one of the earliest disciples of Robert 
Frost, who undoubtedly gave his work stimulus and direc- 
tion. In its bucolic character, Root’s poetry shows the defi- 
nite impression of close attendance on Frost’s lectures, in 
their best informal sense. But Root is no wan imitator of 
that peculiar bard; a craftsman less subtle and astute, he also 
lacks some proper share of Yankee guile and closeness. He 
has a much more affirmative spirit than Frost and exposes 
himself, strength and weakness, much more unwarily; he 
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puts himself out with a generosity and exuberance that is 
willing to assume considerable risk of being called careless. 
Let me be like the sun: his light 
Shines though the tides of air are hurled 
Across it; his unshaken might 
Ignores the winds of all the world. 

As poetry in our time tends more and more to be read 
in silence, it seems to be thrown into increasing competition 
with the visual arts. Root has poems in which he pays 
direct tribute to Cézanne and Van Gogh; his own vision 
does not have the minute genius of Hopkins, to whom ob- 
servation was such a passion that he did penance, in his 
walks, by not looking at things; but he has a lively and 
humorous visual imagination, a quick sense of visual meta- 
phor. “The dinosaur, hiil with a python’s head,” “the glassy 
ant, like a dream’s automaton”—these and many others tes- 
tify to his affection for the things of the earth, for color, 
for light. 


We never see the light; 
Yet, lest we doubt it, 

By it we see all things— 
Nothing without it. 


From the invisible light 
The colors leaping 
Waken, in peacock maze, 
Eyes that lay sleeping. 

Root’s work would gain in richness, in total effect, if to 
its vividness of warmth, color and ease there were added 
greater artistry and subtlety in the patterns of sound; if he 
could bring his cadences up to the level of his scenes. He 
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is often too jinglesome; his pictures are better than their 
sound track. There is a verse in a church hymn that he 
might profitably take to heart: 
For the joy of ear and eye, 
For the heart and mind’s delight, 
For the mystic harmony 
Linking sense to sound and sight,— 
no one partner in the trinity should be weaker than the rest. 
Pastoral poetry, as Empson has pointed out, has a tendency 
to become court poetry. Root is not apt to go to any court, 
nor be the pet of a set. He is rather proud of his stubborn- 
ness; he protests as a rebel, however, rather than a revolu- 
tionary; and given half a chance, his would be a sociable 
rather than a Social Muse. At the same time, his sense of 
justice and outrage has produced poems that will find their 
place into revolutionary anthologies: the tense and controlled 
Sleepers, and the terrible Southern Holiday, from his earlier 
books; and to these might be added, from the present col- 
lection, Down Among the Dead Men: 
They were born dead, some; and some of them died 
Only a year ago. 
They pretend flesh still; but when they talk 
The words come out of the tongueless chalk; 


And under their clothes the skeletons walk 
Zigzag to and fro. 


White maggots stir in their mouldy skulls 
And they call the stirring “Thought”. 
Their dead lips open, their dead lips close, 
Over echoes of words long comatose; 

By corpses (living as they suppose) 
The doom of the world is wrought. 
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They judge from sockets that have no eyes 
The life that they cannot see 
In their hands of rigid bone they weigh 
The rainbow — to prove that it must be grey 
And only a skull can know (they say) 
Life’s osseous verity. .. . 


When poetry, if ever, becomes again a social art, and 
less a matter of bosom and chamber than it is at present, 
men like Root will stand a better chance of being popular. 
This will not acquit them of obligations and responsibilities 
to their art; on the contrary it will increase them a thou- 
sand-fold. The synthesis of ballad-maker and poet-in-secret 
will have to bear in mind, as a defender of culture, that arts 
once gained should never be lost; that nothing is ever too 
good for the people; and that the great audience is entitled 
to the great poet. Rolfe Humphries 


POETRY AT THE WRITERS’ CONGRESS 


Between eighty and a hundred writers attended the poetry craft 
session at the Congress held in New York, June 2-4, by the League 
of American Writers. The poetry session, like most of the others, 
took place at the New School for Social Research. 

The arrangements committee, with Genevieve Taggard as chair- 
man, had framed a program that was directed, in general, toward 
discussion of various new mediums for poetry. The meeting itself 
was presided over by Vincent Sheean, a poet in his own right, a 
fact not widely known. Jean Starr Untermeyer spoke briefly, out- 
lining the elusive but real responsibilities the poet must assume. 
Emile Beliveau, director of numerous poetic dramas, discussed 
poetry and the theater. He cited examples of poetic plays that 
had, with suitcase-theater economy, achieved wide hearings. 

B. W. Huebsch, reviewing poetry from the publisher’s stand- 
point, advised the writer to streamline his approach to the problem 
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of a medium, and not, as in the past, regard book or magazine 
publication as his final goal. Then in defense of the publisher, 
he pointed out that although history was strewn with their mis- 
takes, none of them would ever have come to light had not some 
other publisher guessed right and rectified them. 

Amy Bonner read a letter from George Dillon, expressing his 
regret at being unable to attend the meeting, and extending his 
best wishes to the Congress. He also outlined the history of 
Poetry, with special regard to its still critical financial condition, 
emphasizing the enormous difficulty with which it has built up its 
present circulation and position—effort that is now in danger. 

Ralph Hayes, one of the more talented of the younger poets, 
and an editor of a projected new magazine, The Wheel, stated 
that publication of the periodical had been postponed until fall, 
the difficulty being one of securing enough material of a sufficiently 
high standard. 

Aaron Copland spoke of Music and Verse, outlining the type 
of poetry best suited, from the composer’s standpoint, for choral 
work. He stated that composers were, many of them, anxious to 
obtain scripts adaptable to their particular needs and tempera- 
ments, but found it all but impossible to secure them. 

Norman Corwin, whose “Words Without Music” has become 
in the last few mvaths one of Columbia’s very popular programs, 
talked about the enormous audience that radio afforded. He esti- 
mated it at from one to thirty million—for “Words Without 
Music” alone at between two and three million. He read from a 
script that he had written and directed for a radio festival, Seems 
Radio Is Here to Stay, which emphasized his point, the penetra- 
bility of this medium. He concluded by saying that although the 
poets needed and could avail themselves, increasingly, of radio, 
radio also needed them. 

Dorothy Parker discussed sophisticated verse, declaring at the 
outset that she detested the term and all of its connotations, and 
that the noun “sophisticate” had, for her, all the unpleasant asso- 
ciations of “socialite”. She described some of the more garish 
aspects of the literary life of the ’20s, and said she believed they 
were, fortunately, all but extinct. 

Earl Robinson spoke of the richness of folklore as a source for 
songs, and as genuine poetry. This composer uses his music as 
a background to verse, following the verse very loosely but effec- 
tively. At the session, accompanying himself on a guitar, he sang 
John Henry, a Southern folk ballad, a ballad from loyalist Spain, 
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then Abraham Lincoln and Joe Hill, words for the last two writ- 
ten by Alfred Hayes. 

The meeting was concluded by an appeal made by Rolfe 
Humphries, recently returned from abroad, to aid Spanish poets, 
writers, and artists now being held in concentration camps. 


Kenneth Fearing 
NEWS NOTES 


The Pulitzer Prize, as everyone knows by now, was awarded 
to John Gould Fletcher for his Selected Poems (reviewed in our 
September 1938 issue by Babette Deutsch). It was characteristic 
of the committee to overlook the vital experimentalism of E. E. 
Cummings, William Carlos Williams, and Robinson Jeffers, all 
three of whom published collected editions in 1938. Nevertheless 
the committee has succeeded in restoring some luster to the prize | 
by awarding it to Fletcher, a poet of high distinction in both the 
descriptive and philosophic genres. 

The prize of $1000 offered by the Academy of American Poets 
for an official poem for the New York World’s Fair has been 
awarded to a young New York poet, Miss P. E. Levison, by a 
jury consisting of Louis Untermeyer, William Rose Benét, and Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt. The winniiug poem is in the style of Muriel 
Rukeyser with a Whitmanesque refrain; it is marked by sincere 
feeling and skillful workmanship, and almost succeeds in what is 
surely an impossible task. We quote the third of its three stanzas: 


“Let the doors open: let the lights be put on 

Let the motors run: let the switches be pressed 

Let the wheels turn; let the anxious quince blossom 
And earth, be warm, for we have a green need 
Now of clean alders and lindens with pennant-leaves 
Waving: it is time and later is too late. 

Earth, invent season, expand, be extension of mind 
That we may find Odessa or Persepolis where we are, 
Knowing far traveling is not traveling 

Far if eyes be turned to where we were. 

We cannot stand at intersection of a road 
Remembering only the detoured hour 

That was good and the easy solitude. 

It is time and later is too late: no day 

Is forever noon and clock is not heroic 
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Here on mantel, making ultimate no word for us. 

Let the planes fly: let the cars be parked 

Let the trains arrive: let the ships be docked 

Here on island (O connects here for all points of your travel) 
Where north and south and farthest tomorrow 

Are equidistant: here, O here on island.” 


The five $100 prize winners, whose poems we have not seen, were 
Charles Malam, of Brooklyn; Thomas Hornsby Ferril, of Denver; 
Joan Harvey, of Newton, Pa.; Helene Magaret, of Iowa City; 
and Rosalie Moore, of Berkeley, Calif. 

Here are a few notes concerning the fate of some well-known 
Spanish poets since Franco’s victory. Juan Larrea and José Maria 
Quiroga were last reported in Paris working on the Committee for 
Relief of Spanish Intellectuals, to organize removal from concen- 
tration camps to temporary homes in France, and with the Society 
for Evacuation of Spanish Refugees, to provide new homes in hos- 
pitable foreign lands. Manolo Altaguirre, with his wife Concha 
Mendez and their infant daughter, found asylum in Mexico. 
Rafael Dieste is reported to have reached Uruguay safely. Rafael 
Alberti and Maria Teresa Leon, isolated in mid-Spain long after 
the fall of Barcelona, managed to fly out, bringing as their sole 
article of baggage the manuscript of Maria Teresa’s — 
Against Wind and Tide. José Bergamin, Emilio Prados, an 
José Herrera Petere were recently in New York, en route for 
Mexico to prepare entry into that country for the founders of the 
Spanish House of Culture. It has been erroneously reported that 
Antonio Machado was in concentration camp at the time of his 
death. The fact is that he died at Collioure, France; but his 
health, never too robust in recent years, was completely broken 
by his forced flight from Spain. 

While many escaped, four out of five intellectuals are still in 
Spanish concentration camps, in danger of being forgotten, or left 
to the doubtful mercies of long-range rehabilitation projects. The 
alternative of living in France on a small allowance handed out 
by relief committees, however understanding, is not a pleasant one, 
Bureaucratic red tape gives rise to innumerable petty annoyances, 
in some cases to major persecution. The greatest necessity exists 
that these men shall know that they are remembered, that people 
are interested in them and their works, written and unwritten; so 
that they may have something to live for and look forward to. 
Not only should cash contributions be made to the offices of Spanish 
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Intellectual Aid at 381 Fourth Ave., New York, but any possibility 
of congenial employment or publication of their works should 
likewise be reported. 

Of interest to Yeats collectors is the announcement that the 
Cuala Press, Dublin, expects to issue shortly a book of Last Poems 
containing nineteen unpublished poems by Yeats and two new 
plays. The edition is limited to 500 copies and will be priced at 
12 shillings sixpence. 

For a number of years, from the banks of the Mississippi at 
Muscatine, Iowa, have come the books of a little-known pub- 
lisher who has consistently claimed our admiration. He is Carroll 
D. Coleman, proprietor of the Prairie Press, whose work repre- 
sents some of the best-looking volumes of poetry to be seen today. 
His two latest publications—Last Parade, by Herbert Bruncken, 
and The Friends, by James Norman Hall (both to be reviewed 
shortly in Portry)—again call our attention to a craftsmanship 
that all book-designers could study with profit. Incidentally, for 
those who would like to do so, Coleman is giving a series of lec- 
tures on book-making this summer at the University of Iowa. 

But it is not only as a printer that Coleman is noteworthy. He 
has also shown remarkable discernment as a publisher. The qual- 
ity of the poetry he issues has been in general quite high. What is 
more surprising, he is able to obtain a wide distribution for his 
authors; two or three editions, unusual for any publisher of verse, 
are not unheard-of with him. Here is a particularly shining 
phenomenon in these times: one who, liking good verse and good 
printing, courageously takes the financial risk of bringing them 
together. To this taste, this discernment, this affectionate crafts- 
manship, our congratulations. 

Peter DeVries will conduct a poetry round-table at the Nahma 
Vacation School, near Escanaba, Mich., from August 13th to 26th. 
Others expected to join the faculty of the newly formed “back- 
woods college” are Louis Adamic, Robert Gessner, Wallace Kirk- 
land, Anne Campbell, Stewart H. Holbrook, Frank Gruber, Arnold 
Mulder, Howard Thomas, and George W. Stark. There will be 
courses in painting, radio, photography, and all phases of writing. 
Nahma, situated in the Hiawatha National Forest, is a lumbering 
village of the Bay de Noquet Company, whose vice-president, 
Charles E. Good, sponsors the vacation school. Golf, fishing, and 
swimming are offered, and the rates are nominal. Particulars 
will be supplied by William Duchaine, care of the Daily Press, 
Escanaba, Mich. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


WALLACE STEVENS, of Hartford, Conn., appeared for the first time 
in PoeTRY in 1914, and in 1920 received our Levinson Prize. His 
books of poems include Harmonium, Ideas of Order, Owl’s Clover, 
and most recently, The Man With the Blue Guitar. 

ALFRED KREYMBORG is the author of many books of poems and 
plays, and was an editor of The American Caravan. His radio 
play in verse, The Planets, was recently published in book form 
after two successful broadcasts. 

EUGENE JOLAS, though he has not contributed previously to 
Portry, is well known to our readers as the editor of Transition, 
the magazine of experimental art and literature which has out- 
lasted all others of its kind. Jolas was born in America, but spent 
his childhood in a village of Lorraine on the German frontier. He 
is at present living in Paris. 

JESSE STUART, of Kentucky, is the author of Man With a Bull- 
tongue Plow, From Dark Hills, and other books of verse and prose. 
In 1934 he was awarded the Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize by 
PoeTRY. 

CHARLES HENRI FORD is a native of Mississippi now living in 
Paris. He has contributed to literary magazines and is the author 
of a book of poems, he Garden of Disorder. 

JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN, of Baltimore, has appeared several times 
in Poetry. She is the author of The Marble Satyr and Other 
Poems. 

W. G. VAN KEUREN was born twenty-five years ago in Pittsburgh, 
attended Pennsylvania State College, and now lives in Watertown, 
Mass. 

rhe following poets make their first appearance here: 

RANDALL JARRELL, of Nashville, Tenn., was educated at Vander- 
bilt and is now on the faculty of Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio). 
His poems have appeared in The Southern Review and other 
magazines. 

TROY GARRISON was born in Hurst, Ill., in 1917, and now lives in 
San Diego, Calif. 

This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously: 

H. R. HAYS, of New York, has contributed criticism to The Hound 
& Horn, Symposium, etc., and is the author of a play in verse, 
The Ballad of David Crockett. TERENCE HEYWOOD was born in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and educated at Malvern, Oxford, 
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and Upsala (Sweden). He lives in Arundel, Sussex. MURIEL 
RUKEYSER, of New York, is one of the best known younger Ameri- 
can poets. She is the author of Theory of Flight and U. S. 1. 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES is now working on a translation of Lorca’s 
poetry. KENNETH FEARING’S most recent book of poems is Dead 
Reckoning. 
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Time Strikes, by E. A. Richards. Columbia University Press. 

Water and Light, by Louise Townsend Nicholl. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

Man Track Here, by August Derleth. Ritten House, Philadelphia. 

Poems, by Anne Redler. Oxford Univ. Press; Humphrey Milford. 

Cargoes of Ivory, by George Steele Seymour. Compass Series of 
Poetry Pamphlets, James A. Decker, Prairie City, Ill. 

Twelve Moods in Rhythm, by Susan Weare Hubbard. Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, Chicago. 

Though Quick Souls Bleed, by Gordon LeClaire. Banner Press, 
Atlanta. 

Coins of Gold, by Paul Twitchell. Press Pub. Co., Paducah, Ky. 

Here Ye the Court, by Jack Greenberg. Parker & Baird Co., Los 
Angeles. 

A Thimble Cup, by Isadore Elizabeth Flanders. Torch Press, 
Cedar Rapids. 

Birth and Burial, by Horatio Colony. Meador Pub. Co., Boston. 

London Bridge Is Falling Down, by E. J. Anttonen. Boston 
Chapbook. 

Mors et Vita and Golgotha, by Stewart Chedburn. Hague & 
Gill, London, England. 

Los Malditos, by Manuel Moreno Jimeno. Privy. ptd., Lima, Peru. 


PROSE AND A TRANSLATION : 
The Poet’s Defence, by J. Bronowski. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
Letters to Emma Lazarus, ed. by Ralph L. Rusk. Columbia Univ. 
Press. 
The Sonnet, by Duke Cole Meredith. Banner Press, Atlanta. 
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and Stephen Spender. W. W. Norton & Co. 
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